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Organizing the Executive Group* 


By James D. Mooney, President, General Motors Export Company 


S ORGANIZERS industrialists are still in the novice class. On its 


face this statement may seem to be refuted by the magnitude of our 
’ present industrial organizations, and the efficiency most of them have hitherto 
shown in the pursuit of their own objectives. However, all of these organi- 
zations are, relatively speaking, the creations of yesterday. Great organiza- 
tions in the spheres of state, church and army are as old as history, but 
industrial organization, as we know it today, is distinctly a product of out 
own times. One and all, these organizations are children of the industrial 
revolution. Mass production, which is responsible for everything that dis- 
tinguishes present-day industry from the industry of past ages, has been 
the creator of industrial organization in all its modern forms. Impelled 
by the necessities imposed by these new conditions modern industrial organi- 
zations have literally grown up like Topsy. And if we examine many of 
these organizations in their internal structure we shall find plenty of evidence 
that organizing, and its technique, has hitherto been a much neglected study. 

Organization, in general terms, means any concerted human effort, the 
kind of concerted effort that is essential to the success of any group under- 
taking. But what are the conditions necessary to the highest efficiency of 
such concerted effort? If we addressed this question to a score of repre- 
sentative executives, we would of course get many valuable and inspirational 
answers. But I wonder how many of these answers would give the structural 
principles of organization, and their efficient application, the importance that 
they deserve? 

Why do I emphasize the term structural? Most people think of organi- 
zation as in some way synonymous with administration or management. In 
every organization there is a collective job to be done, consisting always of 
the sum of many individual jobs; and the task of administration, operating 
through management, is the coordination of all the human effort necessary 





*This and the following papers were presented at the A. M. A. Personnel Conference held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, February 8, 1933. ; — : 

The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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to this end. Such coordination, however, always presupposes the jobs to 
be coordinated; the job as such as therefore antecedent to the man on the 
job, and the sound coordination of these jobs, considered simply as jobs, 
must be the first and necessary condition in the effective coordination of the 
human factor. 

It is such coordination that I have in mind when I speak of the struc- 
tural principles of organization. A good job of organizing, in this sense, 
is a necessary antecedent to any efficient and successful management. I 
shall describe briefly the application of the structural principles necessary 
to this end. 

Coordination is the determining principle of organization, the form which 
contains all other principles, the beginning and the end of all organized 
effort. We must find the actual process, however, through which coordi- 
nated effort becomes effective throughout an organization. Here I would 
distinguish between two forms of coordination which I shall call the perpen- 
dicular and the horizontal. I cannot conceive of a truly efficient organization 
of any kind that does not illustrate the operation of both of these principles. 

The principle of perpendicular coordination is expressed in the single 
word authority. By authority I do not necessarily mean autocracy. In 
democratic forms of organization the supreme authority may be represented 
in the group as a whole, as it is under our government, in the people of the 
United States. Nor is authority something that can ever remain segregated 
at the top. Responsibility without corresponding authority is inconceivable, 
and sound organization demands a clearly defined responsibility for every 
act, from the greatest to the smallest. 

It follows, therefore, that authority must have a clearly defined process 
through which it projects itself throughout an entire organization, so that 
everyone in the institution participates in the exercise of this authority, 
according to the nature of his own duties. 

Here we come to what I conceive to be a vital distinction ; that between 
authority as such, and the form of authority that projects itself through 
leadership. The difference may be seen in their relation to the organization 
itself. It takes supreme coordinating authority to create an organization; 
leadership, on the other hand, always presupposes the organization. I 
would define leadership as the form in organization through which authority 
enters into process; which means, of course, that there must be leadership 
as the necessary directive of the entire organized movement. 

We know how leadership functions in the direction of this movement, 
and we are all familiar with the structural form through which it operates. 
We call it delegation of duties, but few realize how absolutely necessary to 
an orderly and efficient procedure is a sound application of this delegating 
principle. A book could be written on this subject alone. Delegation is 
not a transfer of authority; it is a correlation of authority, and likewise of 
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responsibility. The one to whom a task or a job is delegated becomes re- 
sponsible for doing that job; the superior who delegates this authority 
remains responsible for getting the job done. And this chain of correlated 
responsibility, which I call the scalar chain, extends from the top to the 
bottom of the entire organization, but always emanating from the top lead- 
ership, which is responsible for the whole. 

Delegation, as a principle, is universal in organization, and no form of 
concerted human effort can be conceived without it. It begins where organi- 
zation begins, in the simplest relation of superior and subordinate, and, no 
matter how vast the organization becomes or how much the scalar chain may 
lengthen through sub-delegation, the principle of correlated responsibility 
remains ever the same. 

But this process of delegation cannot and must not be conceived as an 
end in itself. It must have its own aim and end, in other words its own 
final purpose. This purpose is nothing less than the coordination of functions. 

By functions I mean distinctions between kinds of duties. We know 
that authority is the determining principle of organization, but it is impos- 
sible to think of the variations of different jobs in terms of authority alone. 
Functionalism enters from the very first; from the first the central line of 
authority begins to throw off functions, and in the end it always breaks up 
into functional distinctions. In an organization, authority, represented in 
leadership, and operating through delegation of duties, has only one final 
aim and purpose within the organization, namely the coordination of func- 
tions, and the efficiency of such coordination is the measure of the efficiency 
of the organization itself. 

This is certainly true of the executive group. It is no less true of the 
organization as a whole, equally true of every organization, whatever its 
purpose. We see this illustrated in a well organized factory, geared to 
mass production, with its countless individual jobs or functions, all fitting 
into the general scheme, and essential to the collective result. We see it 
again, in another sphere in the perfect coordination of a symphony orchestra. 
The necessity for such coordination, in order to attain a true efficiency in 
collective effort, is too obvious to need further illustration ; but how to attain 
such efficiency carries us back to the process that assigns all functions. 
The scalar chain in organization, with its authority and delegation of duties, 
is the source of this coordination; it is here, in the way these principles 
are applied, that we may find the source either of a collective harmony or 
a functional discord. 

So much for perpendicular coordination, operating through leadership 
and the delegation of authority, without which no organization can function. 
But what of the indoctrination in the common purpose, the efficient adjust- 
ment of each particular task, based on the consciousness of its relation to 
the whole, which is obviously essential to the true intelligence of concerted 
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effort? Here enters the other great factor, that of horizontal coordination, 
which operates not through authority and the function of command but 
through the universal service of knowledge. This distinction between the 
perpendicular and the horizontal forms of coordination brings us to the final 
distinction in functionalism, that between the line and the staff. 

As students of organization we have become familiar with the military 
terms line and staff, and we have witnessed the extension of these terms in 
the sphere of industrial organization. But we are still prone to think of the 
line and staff distinction as in some way an evolution out of military forms. 

My study of human organization completely refutes this notion. It is 
true that the terms line and staff are military in their origin, but that is all. 
The principles of organization they describe are as old as human organiza- 
tion itself. In one form or another, and under various names, this distinc- 
tion appears in all other organizations—of church or secular government— 
from the very beginnings of recorded history. In every form of organiza- 
tion we always find the function of authority or command, and likewise the 
function of advice or counsel, the latter constituting a true service of knowl- 
edge. Thus the universality of this distinction, the true test of a principle, 
is clearly established. It is this same distinction that I have in mind when 
I contrast the principles of perpendicular and of horizontal coordination. 

Authority, with its process of delegation, is of course essential in every 
organization, but experience proves that the service of knowledge is an 
equal necessity, and, furthermore, that such a service is impossible through 
the contacts of command alone. Staff services, whether formally organized 
or not, are bound to grow up in every organization. Their formal organiza- 
tion, however, is demanded if we are to achieve the most efficient forms of 
concerted human effort. 

Staff service, like line authority, begins at the top. In this phase it is 
informative and advisory to the top leadership. It has been defined as 
literally an extension of the personality of the executive—more ears, more 
eyes, and more hands to aid him in the formulation of his policies. These 
informative and advisory phases, however, become supervisory when all 
the formed policies of leadership are translated into execution. And it is 
in this phase that we find how the service of knowledge is infused throughout 
an entire organization. 

Here military organization furnishes an impressive example. We notice 
that military staff organization is scalar, like the line to which it adheres, fol- 
lowing at each step in the scale the graduations of line authority. Even the 
smallest units of command have their own staff services. But even more 
than this is needed if an entire organization is to be permeated with a true 
service of knowledge. 

It is not the leader alone who has things to make known to his subordi- 
nates through the usual channels of staff service. These subordinates may 
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likewise have important things to tell the leader; things that he should 
know in the exercise of his leadership. They may also have important 
things to tell each other, and this mutuality of things to be made known 
extends downwards, upwards, and sideways, from the very top to the bottom 
of the organized structure. 

If we look about us we may see many examples of how such a service 
of knowledge may be organized—prominent among them the familiar inter- 
locking committee systems. No intelligent movement toward the common 
objective is possible without such a service. If military organization, with 
its greater intensity of discipline, finds the service of knowledge equally 
imperative, how much more evident the same truth becomes in the case of 
every industrial objective. It is this service of knowledge which transforms 
passive into active obedience. In all forms of organization, that which I 
have called horizontal coordination is the principle which indoctrinates every 
member of the institution in the common purpose; which makes him see 
clearly his own stake and his own interest in this purpose, and thus insures 
the highest collective intelligence and the highest collective efficiency in the 
pursuit of every objective. 

Such are the structural principles of organization. In this outline I 
have done no more than expose the scaffolding of organization, the frame- 
work out of which it is made. In stressing the importance of this frame- 
work, I hope that no one will think I am overlooking the major importance 
of the human factor in organization. In the final sense, this is the only 
factor that deserves consideration. Humanly speaking, the strength of any 
organization is simply the aggregate strength of the individuals who com- 
pose it. We cannot forget, however, that the strength of the individual, 
whatever that strength may be, can only attain the highest measure of effec- 
tiveness through soundly adjusted relationships, and it is here that we see 
the fundamental importance of these structural principles. If we truly ccor- 
dinate the jobs as such, we shall soon find that the more efficient and 
harmonious coordination of all the people on the jobs is immensely facilitated. 

One question frequently asked is whether the development of personnel 
policies is properly a line or a staff function. The obvious answer is that it 
is both, for there can be no staff service in the segregated sense. Such 
service must always adhere to line responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, in the development of personnel policies, the staff should 
be a potent factor. In the general staff of our own army, the first division, 
or G-1, is the personnel division. This division, furthermore, has nothing 
to do with operations and training, which is the concern of a different sec- 
tion. It is concerned with personnel simply as individuals; and it advises 
concerning the movements of men in order that the right man shall always 
be found in the right job. Of course on the human side there is more 
to personnel policies than the mere fitting of the man to the job. Never- 
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theless this is always the prime essential—the one that must have first con- 
sideration in all personnel plans. 

After all, organizations of every kind represent only a process, and this 
process always presupposes an aim, purpose or objective—in other words the 
motive that creates the organization. I believe that the problem confronting 
industry today is nothing less than a reappraisal and, where necessary, a 
reformation of its objectives, in order that they may be brought distinctly 
in line with the universal human welfare. 

Nevertheless organization, and the application of its principles, must 
always remain a potent force in determining industrial destiny. Organiza- 
tion concerns procedure, and the attainment of any human group objective 
must ever depend, in great measure, on efficient forms of procedure. The 
lessons of history teach us that no efficiency of procedure will save from 
ultimate extinction those organizations that pursue a false objective; on the 
other hand, without such efficient procedure, all human group effort becomes 
relatively futile. It is in these facts, I believe, that we may see clearly the 
importance of these principles of organization, in their bearing on future 
industrial progress. 


Selecting Executives 


By Pearce C. Ketrey, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
University of Arkansas 


 peretdage executives differs from selecting for non-executive positions 

chiefly in that the problem is more complicated, less is known about the 
best procedures to use, and management has not yet been convinced that 
methods now used can be improved. It resembles selecting for other posi- 
tions in requiring an intimate knowledge of the two interdependent variables : 
requirements of the position, and qualities of the person who can satisfac- 
torily fill the position. Because of the nature of executive work, the fact that 
executive positions are in the higher brackets of the organization, and the 
prevailing policy of promotion from within the ranks, studies of organization 
and personnel are especially important in connection with executive selection. 


Methods of Selecting Executives 


American practice in selecting executives varies both with the company 
making the selection, and with the position for which it is made. The board of 
directors almost invariably selects the president, general manager, and chief 
corporation officials such as the secretary and treasurer. For the other posi- 
tions the procedure varies. The most common practice is for the board of 
directors, or executive committee of the board, to select the major executives. 
Another practice gaining in use is for some higher official, usually a vice- 
president or the president, to act as director of personnel. The director of 
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personnel and the head of any division concerned select the major executives 
for that division. Usually the personnel department receives scant attention 
in the selection of major executives. 

The most common practice in the selection of minor executives is for 
each major executive to make the selections for his own department. When 
some higher official functions as director of personnel, he usually works with 
the executive concerned in selecting minor executives. In some cases execu- 
tives are selected by means of committees or group conferences. Frequently 
the personnel manager is a member of this committee. 

The selection of executives is a problem that usually transcends the activ- 
ity of the personnel department, or of any other department. Frequently, it 
is more a process of development and growth than of immediate decision. 
A man may be under consideration for a long time before he is actually se- 
lected for the position. In this process the personnel department plays a 
varying role. It has very little to do with the selection of major executives. 
In some companies the personnel manager or vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel is a member of the board of directors or other group responsible for 
selecting major executives, and has one vote. In a few cases the representa- 
tive of the personnel department on this board acts only in an advisory 
capacity. The situation was summed up by an official of one of the large oil 
companies, as follows: 

“The position of major executive, or even an important minor executive, 
involves many personal relationships, a knowledge of past company history, 
and many other features which are thoroughly known and understood only 
by those with whom they have worked and for whom they would work under 
the proposed plan, and the personnel department is ordinarily not qualified in 
this respect.” 

When executives are employed from outside the organization, the per- 
sonnel department may be called upon to facilitate matters by arranging the 
interviews, securing information and following up references concerning the 
candidate. If tests or records are employed it usually looks after these. For 
positions in the lower executive ranks it may make the preliminary selection 
subject to final approval by the executive in charge of the department. 

When selection is made from within the organization the personnel de- 
partment usually takes a more active part. In many companies one of its 
duties is to locate prospects qualified for particular executive positions, and 
those entitled to consideration for executive training. In other cases it does 
not initiate action for advancement to executive positions or to executive 
training courses, but functions in an advisory capacity by furnishing records 
and assistance to those responsible for the selection. When tests are given 
they are usually administered by the personnel department. 

At the present time the role of the personnel department in connection 
with executive selection seems to be that of an advisory and facilitating de- 
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partment. Its chief contributions are: 1. Keeping the organization conscious 
of the importance of careful selection of executives based on all known tech- 
niques of analysis and evaluation of candidates, and minimizing the part 
played by personal opinion, company politics, and other undesirable influ- 
ences; 2. Developing and perfecting workable techniques to facilitate the 
more scientific selection of executives; 3. Maintaining adequate and reliable 
records that will help to disclose potential executive material within the or- 
ganization; 4. Selecting new employees with a view to obtaining a reasonable 
proportion of men of executive calibre. 

Broadly speaking, there are two sources from which executives may be 
obtained: internal and external. When external sources are used it may be 
either to fill an executive position immediately or to secure men of the proper 
calibre for developing into future executives. In general it may be said that 
the best plan, in the absence of unusual circumstances, is for a company to 
develop its own executives through organized promotion plans, training 
courses, and careful investigation and follow-up of promising material. 
American practice is predominately in favor of selection from within the 
ranks, whenever this is possible, although there seems to be ample room for 
improvements in the direction of better methods of developing men from 
within. 

While systematic development and selection from within is ordinarily to 
be recommended, there are times when it may be neither possible nor advis- 
able. Briefly, the arguments favoring internal selection maintain that it 
builds morale, offers an incentive of promotion to employees, enables the 
company to secure executives well-grounded in the company’s policies and 
methods, affords a steady supply of executive material, and makes for a pro- 
gressive and growing organization. Those opposing selection from within 
claim that it leads to in-breeding and stagnation in ideas, and that frequently 
it is necessary to go outside the organization to bring in new blood and ex- 
perience or ideas gained from other sources. Irrespective of a policy of selec- 
tion from within, it may at times be necessary to bring in a person from 
outside when there is no properly qualified man available within the organi- 
zation. 

Since American practice favors selection from within the ranks whenever 
possible, our attention will be directed chiefly to this source. Also, many of 
the techniques used in discovering and developing executive talent within an 
organization are the same ones used for employment from outside, namely ; 
records, rating scales, tests and interviews. And finally, the necessity of 
knowing the requirements of the position apply whichever source is used. 

Within the organization there are three sources available for executive 
material: 1. those in direct line of promotion, the understudies and junior 
executives ; 2. those having taken training courses for the position; 3. any 
member of the organization best qualified for the position, irrespective of the 
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particular department in which he is located. In American practice all three 
sources are utilized, with an apparently gaining recognition given to the 
second and third methods. 

Among the devices in use for discovering and evaluating potential execu- 
tive ability within an organization are the following: 

1. Individual records maintained for each member of the organization. 
. Centralization of the records of outstanding individuals. 
. Periodic ratings of all potential executive material. 
Reports from a man’s superior officer or other executives. 
Tests. 
. Surveys of worker attitudes. 
Interviews with different individuals. 
Further investigation of certain individuals who have shown ability 
or interest in advancement, through such means as applying for a raise or 
promotion, taking training or extension courses, offering suggestions for im- 
provement, and similar activities. 
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Methods of Determining Executive Requirements 


In attempting to analyze executive positions we immediately encounter 
difficulties arising chiefly because of the wide variety of such positions, range 
of duties involved, absence of standard terminology, and lack of a definite 
method of analysis. This probably accounts for the relatively small amount of 
work that has been done in the field of job analysis of executive positions. 
Then too, it is so much easier to fall back on the alternative method of gen- 
eralizing about executive qualities and basing selection on this alone. Gen- 
eralizations are always easier than specific treatment, and executive positions 
seem to be no exception. 

Speculation concerning the requirements of a successful executive has 
always been a favorite indoor sport in America. Most of the attempts to 
enumerate executive requirements have been worthless for the purpose of 
selecting executives. Especially is this true where lists of executive traits are 
the outcome of these speculations. To be complete, such a list would have to 
be ideal and include practically all human virtues. It would be virtually im- 
possible to find men capable of meeting these requirements. And finally, there 
is room for doubting their validity as requirements for executive positions. 

A recent study by Donald A. Laird tends to show that outstanding ex- 
ecutives do not necessarily have the accepted virtues which every great man’s 
biographer lists as the necessary components of business success: hard work, 
honesty, kindness, frugality, et al. Dr. Laird says: 

“Literature, it seems is all wrong in the way it has portrayed notable executive 
leaders. The psychological microscope shows that it is not the noble, humane, or pleasing 
personal qualities that make the leader. On the contrary, about half the successful 


executives studied had a noticeable dislike of their associates, had man-size tempers, did 
not know or care much about the home conditions or troubles of their employees, 
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were argumentative and inclined to fly off the handle, and by no means the type of 
person that invites others to come to them for confidential, helpful advice. Likewise, 
the strong executive bragged more, was inclined to be vulgar, was more likely to interrupt 
others, and was not possessed in any marked degree of the well-known smooth as silk 
personality.”” 


In spite of the many objections to methods of generalizing about execu- 
tive requirements, the practice is still so widespread that a brief enumeration 
of some of the methods used will not be out of place. At least seven different 
methods have been used to determine the qualifications for successful ex- 
ecutive leadership. They are: 

1. Rationalizing the reasons for the successful leader. Success talks by 
captains of industry have usually extolled certain virtues which are alleged to 
have accounted for their success. Biographers of great leaders have been no 
less backward in idealizing the personal traits of their heroes which explained 
their phenomenal achievements. The dangers of bias in this method are too 
obvious to require comment. 

2. Subjective determination of executive ability. Many individuals have 
thought out lists of personal traits which are assumed to be necessary for 
executive leadership. Frequently, this is made to appear more authoritative 
by multiplication of the number of opinions expressed, as when numerous in- 
dividuals are called upon to state their opinions. These are then averaged and 
presented as a list representing the consensus of opinion. This smacks of arm- 
chair philosophy, and encounters all the dangers of abstract and subjective 
reasoning about motives and human conduct. Modern psychology says con- 
siderable about the errors and pitfalls in such methods of analysis. 

3. Appraisal of actual leaders. This is somewhat more objective than 
the two former methods. The lives of actual leaders are examined by sup- 
posedly unbiased observers, who then enumerate the traits or characteristics 
that seem to have contributed to their success. Sometimes these appraisals 
take the form of studies of what executives do. This method recognizes the 
weakness inherent in the foregoing methods of attempting to describe leader- 
ship ability in terms of common personal traits, and substitutes for it state- 
ments concerning the type of activity industrial leaders are called upon to 
perform. 

4. Executive reaction patterns. This is an attempt to measure reactions 
of individuals to various situations and ideas which appear to be significant 
in relation to executive work. It is frequently in the form of a test of atti- 
tudes, such as the introversion-extroversion test. Then by comparing the de- 
gree to which successful and unsuccessful executives react to the various situ- 
ations, significant traits may be seen to be associated in greater degree with 
the more successful executives. 

5. Examination of a company’s own personnel. This may take various 
forms, including personal history studies, ratings by other members of the 


a “Characteristic Traits That Mark the Executive Leader,” by Donald A. Laird, The Office Econo- 
mist, Jan.-Feb., 1933. See also ‘‘Psychology and Profits.” By Donald A. Laird. B. C. Forbes and 
Company, New York, 1929. 
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organization, various tests for attitudes, intelligence, etc., and observation or 
interviews. The idea is to determine what traits or abilities are associated with 
executive success in the particular company making the analysis. 

6. Informal job analysis of executive positions. Practically all com- 
panies have made this type of study. By close contact with the various execu- 
tive positions in an organization, and with the men who have been more or 
less successful in filling them, the officials responsible for executive selection 
have obtained a general idea of the duties involved in each position and the 
requirements of the men who are to fill them. This is the most widely used 
method in American industry today. It is ordinarily associated with combina- 
tions of ideas derived from the methods previously discussed, such as some 
enumeration of the work done, and more or less complete lists of executive 
traits. 

7. Executive job analysis and position specifications. This is the formal 
job analysis carried out for executive positions, although modified in tech- 
nique and scope to suit the field of application. It has not as yet been widely 
used by American companies, except in certain industries and for positions 
in the lower ranks. The chief reasons for this appear to be as follows: 

a. Executive positions are filled so seldom in most companies that ex- 
ecutive job analysis appears to be unwarranted. 

b. Officials of the company are in such close and intimate contact with 
the various positions, they do not feel that a need exists for this type of 
investigation. 

c. Competition for the higher positions, especially where the understudy 
of junior executive systems are in use, appears to supply an abundance of men 
capable of filling vacancies. Particularly at the present time there are so many 
capable men seeking positions that executive job analysis appears to many 
officials to be an inadvisable expenditure of expense and effort. 

d. Techniques for conducting executive job analysis have not been de- 
veloped as intensively as for other positions in the organization. 


Executive Job Analysis 


Opinions differ as to the extent to which the use of job analysis in se- 
lecting executives is practicable. Some believe that its use must be confined 
to certain of the more simple positions. The experience of other companies 
indicates that it can be employed successfully for a variety of positions. Rela- 
tively few firms report using other than informal job analyses of executive 
positions. 

An examination of published material on this subject is none too enlight- 
ening. The chain store industry has probably contributed most, with the de- 
partment store second. This is chiefly because the nature of their organization 
permitted it, while at the same time the frequently recurring problem of 
filling executive positions, particularly in the lower ranks, made attention to 
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this problem necessary. In the chain store organization we see a large num- 
ber of executive positions having certain of the requirements which facilitate 
the successful use of job analysis. These positions are in the lower executive 
ranks, where the duties are more limited in scope and possible of definition. 
There are also many positions of essentially the same nature in any one large 
organization, such as those of store manager, supervisor, superintendent, and 
possibly district manager. This makes possible a more comprehensive analysis 
of these positions, greater standardization or uniformity in the nature of the 
work, and a more accurate definition and limitation of the duties and organi- 
zation factors involved. At the same time it allows a more accurate deter- 
mination of the requirements for success in each of the positions, because of 
having a sufficiently large number of cases to examine and to correlate any 
assumed requirements with actual results on the job. And finally, the fre- 
quency with which men have had to be selected for these positions has made 
it profitable to expend the necessary time and expense required to insure 
more careful selections through job analyses. 

Department stores have faced a somewhat similar situation with refer- 
ence to such positions as those of buyer and floor manager. Here again, the 
same conditions exist, although possibly to a lesser extent. The positions are 
in the lower executive ranks. In any one organization there are numerous 
positions essentially similar in nature for which job specifications can be 
written. The opportunity is present to test assumed requirements with ac- 
tual success on the job. And finally, enough cases arise for filling these posi- 
tions to repay the expense and effort directed toward improvements in 
methods making for more careful selection. 

In manufacturing and the other fields of business essentially the same 
tendencies have been at work. It is chiefly in the lower ranks of executive 
positions, and in those possessing some similarity to other positions in the or- 
ganization that most progress has been made. Examples that might be cited 
are foremanship, certain supervisory positions in the office, and technical 
positions, such as those of accountant and auditor. Of course, job analysis 
of executive positions really started in the factory with Taylor’s work in 
functional foremanship. From there it spread to certain office and supervisory 
positions, and is today under serious consideration for all executive positions. 

While executive job analysis may be easier for positions of the type 
just mentioned this does not mean that it cannot be applied to other executive 
positions, but merely that modifications in the technique and further inves- 
tigations may be needed for progress in this field. 

The first consideration is one of definition and classification. What is an 
executive? Schell! defines an executive as “... one who is responsible for the 
execution of work performed by others.” He also gives a secondary defini- 
tion as “ . . . the medium for the flow of orders and policies from the ad- 





1E, H. Schell: “The Technique of Executive Control.” New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1924. 
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ministrators to the employees.” These two characteristics, then, comprise our 
criteria for an executive; one who is responsible for work performed by 
others, and for the interpretation and execution of orders and policies of the 
company. As we pass from the higher to the lower ranks of executive posi- 
tions, the range of policy interpretation narrows and the extent of purely 
supervisory work increases. There seems to be no advantage for the purpose 
in hand of attempting an elaborate classification of executive positions, beyond 
recognizing that major executives are more concerned with policy formation 
and interpretation, while minor executives may be occupied chiefly with su- 
pervisory duties. Both share the common problem of directing the activities of 
others. This shows the greater importance of matters of policy, organization 
and personnel in job analysis when applied to executive positions, 

This paper is not concerned with describing the various methods in use 
for making a job analysis, but rather with an endeavor to locate certain as- 
pects of the job analysis peculiar to executive positions or deserving of par- 
ticular consideration when applied to this field. In general the analysis should 
cover any point about the job that may be significant in facilitating the selec- 
tion of the person who is to fill the position. Many of these are the same for 
executive and non-executive positions, varying, of course, in content. Others 
differ in the case of executive positions, or at least call for varying emphasis. 


Organizational Factors 


One significant characteristic distinguishing executive job analysis from 
its other forms is the relatively greater importance of organizational factors. 
Selecting executives is closely related to other problems of organization, such 
as developing lines of promotion, planning training programs, delegation of 
authority and responsibility, and maintaining flexibility and balance in the or- 
ganization under changing conditions. Careful consideration of these organi- 
zational factors may show opportunities for securing greater uniformity be- 
tween different executive positions, thus facilitating the problems of selec- 
tion, placement and training, as well as offering more reliable means for in- 
suring success on the job. In addition, it may also disclose opportunities for 
improvement in the organization itself; for example, the elimination of con- 
flicting duties. 

It is usually recognized that organizations have personalities, often quite 
distinct from those of their individual members, and that executives should 
be selected with this consideration in mind. What is often not recognized, 
however, is that separate departments and positions may likewise have person- 
alities peculiar to themselves and calling for recognition in successful execu- 
tive selection. To some extent this is the result of subtle personal character- 
istics of other executives, and to some extent it is caused by the nature of 
policies, standards, supervision and control, and other organizational factors 
affecting the position. 
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The study of organization in relation to the selection of executives seems 
to be an almost untouched field for future research. Companies replying to 
the writer’s questionnaire on this subject, almost without exception stated that 
they had made no investigation along this line. Actually, some consideration 
is nearly always given to organizational factors in selecting for executive 
positions. A clear-cut plan of organization and definition of the duties of each 
department is recognized as essential by some companies. Usually the neces- 
sity of knowing the general nature of the duties required by any position, 
before attempting to select for it is well recognized. Beyond this, most com- 
panies do not go. Current practice seems to be to place responsibility for keep- 
ing abreast of new ideas in organization theory upon the individual executives, 
who in turn interpret these developments in terms of adjustments or changes 
that may be desirable in their own organization. 

The following points are suggested as some of the organizational factors 
to be considered in making an executive job analysis: 

1. Relation to the business as a whole. How significant is the work in 
relation to the success of the business? Is it an end position, or one in the 
regular line of promotion? An executive position should not be considered as 
a distinct entity, but as a part of an integrated unit composed of the activities 
of each and every position in the organization. 

2. Nature of authority and responsibility. Is authority of the line, 
functional, or staff type? How extensive is it? What is the nature and extent 
of responsibility involved? Is initiative encouraged, or must the executive 
fight for innovations? Under what conditions must the executive secure au- 
thority for certain activities from higher officials? To what extent are other 
departments dependent upon the work of this department, and in what way 
is it dependent upon activities of other departments? Must the executive 
work in close cooperation with other departments, or is he fairly independent 
in his activities? 

3. Administrative duties. Is any policy formation involved, either in- 
dividually or in cooperation with other executives? What type of policies are 
formulated? Do they affect only one or several departments ? 

4. Planning and controlling activities. Is the position covered by well 
defined policies and standard practices to guide the executive, or must he 
formulate his own plans and procedures? What departments or employees 
report directly to this executive and require coordinating and balancing of 
their activities? 

5. Kinds of decisions to be made. How important are they? Under 
what conditions of time, deliberation, privacy, or other circumstances must 
they be made? 

6. Nature of organization work to be done. Is the department well 
organized for its work? Does the position require the reorganization of any 
activities? What departments of the business would be affected? Do facil- 
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itating aids exist, such as those helpful to the executive in discovering the 
“law of the situation,” or will he be forced to rely upon his own resources 
and ability to establish contacts? 

7. Nature of activities directed. Is the position concerned essentially 
with directing men, machines, materials, or specialized fields of activity? 
What specialized knowledge does it require? 

8. Supervision and control. How close is the supervision and control 
exercised over the department? Would occasional errors and mistakes have 
serious consequences? Are ideals and standards in the department high or 
low? 

9. Balancing of personalities. To what extent is it necessary, or would 
it be possible, to balance executives weak in certain characteristics by others 
having these in abundance? 

10. History of the position. Has it had recurring problems or difficul- 
ties, friction, conflicts with other departments, jealousies among executives, 
or any other complications? What would be the problems of a new man 
entering the department ? 

11. Effect of change. What effects do changing conditions have on 
the position? What are the factors or elements in the position subject to 
change? Both those in line with the normal growth and development of the 
organization, and especially those occasioned as a result of seasonal and 
cyclical business fluctuations should be considered. 

The information disclosed by the job analysis should be translated into 
terms of the requirements of the person who is to fill the position. This 
constitutes the executive job specification, and serves as a basis for devising 
tests, rating scales, and interviews to be used in the actual selection of execu- 
tives for the specified positions. Naturally, any required abilities decided 
upon, as well as the tests, interviewing methods, or rating scales designed to 
measure these abilities, should be subjected to further investigation for relia- 
bility and validity. This usually takes the form of measurement of success 
on the job of those selected by these means, although other methods are 
available and in use. 


Factors to Be Considered in Selecting an Executive 


In estimating the suitability of a candidate for an executive position 
there are certain factors that the experience of many companies has shown 
to be worthy of consideration. It is not intended to give a list of executive 
traits. This would have to be a complete inventory of almost all human 
virtues. Then, to be serviceable, it would have to be in measurable terms 
and related to each particular position. What is presented here should be 
considered rather as an outline or guide to follow in planning investigations. 

The first consideration is to recognize that all executive positions cannot 
be filled by the super-executive so freely pictured by generalized lists of 
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executive qualities. Unfortunately, there are not enough to go around. In 
most cases a compromise must be made, by omitting many of the desirable, 
but not absolutely essential, qualities in favor of a good measure of those 
actually required for success on the particular job. 

In most situations involving executive selection there will be three 
groups of factors to be considered: 

I. General requirements or standards which the company has established 
for its own executive personnel. These will be determined by considerations 
of company policy, its standing in the community, personality of the organi- 
zation, and past experience of the company. While they may be influenced 
by opinions, likes and dislikes of top executives and other influential mem- 
bers of the organization, they should be kept as close as possible to necessary 
and fundamentally sound ideas. 

II. Particular considerations related to each position. These will be 
determined on the basis of more or less formal job analysis. They should 
not be stated in general terms of personal traits, but in terms suitable to 
evaluation by the method to be used in selection. That is, factual material 
like age, weight, etc., in terms of allowable limits; mental factors subject 
to measurement by test, in terms of critical scores, personal traits in terms 
of behavior patterns or activity subject to evaluation through the use of 
rating scales. 

III. Essential considerations for all executives. While some of the 
factors mentioned here will undoubtedly be included in the other groups, it 
seems desirable for the sake of completeness to present the major ones irre- 
spective of the particular company or job. These are: 

1. Preparation for the position, including education and training, 
experience, technical knowledge and any other considerations. Often 
the organization or man under whom a person received his training and 
experience for executive work is an important consideration. 

2. Health and physical fitness. Executive ability is only too fre- 
quently handicapped by poor health. 

3. Home and family conditions. The influence of the wife’s per- 
sonality is often important. Family troubles and responsibilities should 
receive consideration. 

4. Social background. 

5. General intelligence. 

6. Special abilities and disabilities. 

7. Business history—outstanding steps in his progress, including 
past achievements, and behavior in his present position. 

8. Leadership, as shown by actual results. 

g. Ability to organize his own work and that of others, actual 
accomplishment in organization. 

10. Training ability, as shown by the number of men he has de- 
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veloped, and extent to which he has trained men under his direction. 

11. Success in cooperating with others, particularly with reference 
to the way in which he has cooperated in putting through projects sug- 
gested by others, his willingness to carry out company policies and plans. 

12. Moral calibre. This will nearly always be covered in the com- 
pany standards and ideals. 

13. Persistence shown in carrying work through to completion, 
even in spite of obstacles. 

14. Business sense, as shown by results obtained on the job, cost 
reductions, increased sales or production, practical changes introduced 
and similar activities. 

15. Personality make-up. 

We return now to a consideration of the various methods used in select- 
ing executives, once the requirements of the job have been determined, 
namely: records, rating scales, reports, tests, surveys, and interviews. 


Records 


Opinion is about evenly divided between two opposing views concern- 
ing the value of personnel records in executive selection. One group be- 
lieves records to be of little value in this work. The other group holds that 
every available record should be utilized. Those placing but little emphasis 
on records maintain that executive selection is a personal matter depending 
primarily upon personal contact and intimate acquaintance with the one 
under consideration—that usually it is a cumulative process which has been 
developing for some time before the final selection is actually made. Their 
chief reliance is placed upon the intimate knowledge of both the requirements 
of the job and qualification of the man under consideration, by the official or 
groups making the selection. Furthermore, they maintain that executive 
work is not of such a nature as to permit analysis and definition in a way 
that records would be of much assistance. For the higher executive posi- 
tions, there is undoubtedly something in these arguments. Since it is the 
policy of American business to promote those within the organization, when- 
ever this is possible, it usually means that an opportunity exists for close 
observation over extended periods of time, of prospects for the higher posi- 
tions. And finally, in our present state of knowledge concerning techniques 
of executive selection, it is easy to appreciate why this group feels that per- 
sonnel records have little to offer in the way of advantage over close personal 
contact and intimate knowledge of the situation. When it comes to executive 
selection in the lower ranks, however, this position is less tenable. Likewise, 
when executives are employed from outside the organization adequate records 
are often essential. 

The other group, or those favoring the use of every available record, 
maintains that executive selection is of such importance as to justify supple- 
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menting personal contacts and opinions with every available method of meas- 
urement and evaluation. This view appears to be in the ascendancy at the 
present time. The mere fact of greater difficulty in determining requirements 
of executive positions should favor rather than oppose the development of 
refined techniques of selection. Of course, it is not intended that records 
should replace intelligent executive decisions based on observation and close 
acquaintance with the situation, but there are many weaknesses in personal 
opinion based on observation alone, which records can at least help to correct. 
The really important considerations are that useful records be maintained, 
that they are properly kept, and effectively used. 

There are certain precautions to be mentioned in connection with the 
use of records for executive selection. The obvious need for discretion in 
regard to the extent to which reliance is placed on records alone needs no 
further comment. A greater danger inheres in the tendency to assume that 
accomplishments in one position will be followed by success in a higher 
office. This does not always happen. Particularly is it true that unusual 
results attained in non-executive positions may be no indication of ability 
to succeed as an executive. On the contrary, it may indicate a person espe- 
cially well adapted to his present work, who would only prove to be a misfit 
if promoted to an executive position. Also, many other factors must be 
taken into consideration. This merely shows the desirability of a compre- 
hensive system of records, including not only records of an individual’s work 
with the company, but also reports and ratings evaluating his ability for 
higher positions. It also emphasizes the need for enlarging our knowledge 
concerning the requirements of executive success and techniques for their 
measurement. 

The personnel records that will be most helpful in each case will depend 
to some extent upon the positions under consideration, whether a supervisory 
position or one of higher executive rank, and may vary somewhat for dif- 
ferent companies. The following outline of useful records is intended merely 
to suggest those likely to be helpful. One set of records should give all the 
information necessary concerning the various executive positions for which 
selection will be made. The other is the record file of information relating 
to individuals, and is the one under consideration here. Records for use 
when employing executives from outside the organization will be considered 
first. They are: 

1. Personal history record. The candidate for an executive position 
should furnish comprehensive data about himself, irrespective of whether 
he or the company initiated the negotiations. This should include school 
and college record, including an account of social and extra-curricula activi- 
ties, previous business history, social and community activities, offices held, 
any publications that he may have written, and similar data. These data 
should be checked carefully. Today it is recognized as a good investment for 
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some higher official of the company to make a personal investigation of the 
candidate’s previous history. Often points of importance about him will be 
uncovered in this manner which would not be disclosed by correspondence 
alone. It may be advisable to secure and read some of the articles he has 
written for publication. These items will usually be included in the appli- 
cation questionnaire, or the standard record forms used by the company. 

2. Character record. An investigation of the candidate’s financial in- 
tegrity is to be recommended in many cases. His associates outside of busi- 
ness hours may give an indication as to his character, and should be inves- 
tigated. 

3. A report on his home and family life. It may be desirable to have 
one of the higher executives invite the man and his wife to visit the for- 
mer’s home. Also a visit to the candidate’s home may be arranged. Fre- 
quently an executive’s traits are influenced by his wife’s personality. 

4. A record of the candidate’s medical history. Physical examinations 
before employment of executives is to be recommended whenever it is prac- 
ticable. The danger of poor health being frequently associated with execu- 
tive ability has been mentioned. 

5. Records of tests and examinations taken by the candidate. These 
may include special intelligence tests or other tests and examinations required 
by the company of all applicants for positions, or they may be tests designed 
specifically for certain positions. Several companies are using special tests 
and examinations which they have developed for certain of their executive 
positions, mostly for the supervisory jobs. 

6. Records of interviews held with the candidate. These should cover 
additional points concerning his personal and business history, as well as an 
appraisal of individual interests and personality traits. Certain tests for 
interests, attitudes, resourcefulness and judgment have also been developed 
which are administered by the interview method. 

When selection is made for promotion from within the organization, 
certain records in addition to those mentioned above may be helpful. Often 
it will be found that many of these records are already being kept in 
various departments of the organization and only need to be assembled in 
one place: 

1. Performance records covering both quantity and quality of work. 
These will vary, of course, with the position, but should include such items 
as amount of output, cost reduction, accident prevention, improvements in- 
troduced, errors and mistakes, etc. 

2. Service record with the company. This will include an account of 
all positions held, transfers, promotions, and adjustments, together with 
reports and recommendations from managers under whom the man has 
worked. Both letter reports and rating scales are used. 

3. Reports and ratings by other executives. These cover the periodic 
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ratings of executives and those of potential executive calibre, made by many 
companies. Abstracts of informal interviews by higher executives are also 
filed with the employee’s individual records. 

4. In companies where a suggestion system is in use, it is frequently 
possible to keep a record of useful suggestions offered by employees. The 
offering of good suggestions indicates two characteristics desirable in execu- 
tives—a sensitivity to problems, and resourcefulness in offering suggestions 
for their solution. 

5. Where training courses are in use, class records may be helpful. 
These should include both progress made in terms of grades, and activity 
shown in taking part in class discussions. Frequently special assignments 
of problems may be made, the man being required to give a written solution. 
Even in the absence of organized courses of training this method may be 
used. In fact, it is flexible enough for adaptation to almost any situation. 

6. Records of conflicts, disputes with other executives, violations of 
company policy, and emotional flare-ups. 

7. Miscellaneous records, such as applications for advancement or in- 
crease in salary, independent investigations concerning company problems 
undertaken by an employee, and similar activities indicative of ambition and 
interest in advancement. 


Centralization of Records 


In larger companies a central file of outstanding members of the organi- 
zation is often maintained. Sometimes the records kept in the central file are 
abstracts of the more detailed records in the employee’s personal portfolio. 
The employee’s qualification card and abstracts of his other records are the 
principal ones usually centralized. In planning promotional needs and train- 
ing programs, and in recruiting men for executive positions, this central file is 
a great convenience. 

When a centralized file is kept, it is desirable to have it reviewed periodi- 
cally. Often the names in the central file are gone over and adjustments 
made semiannually. Some new names may be added, certain ones withdrawn. 

With companies having several branches two methods are in use for 
obtaining the centralization of information on outstanding employees. One 
is to maintain a centralized record file in the general executive offices. The 
other is through the contacts of traveling supervisors and executives aided by 
recommendations of branch managers. 


Tests 


Tests do not appear to be in widespread use for selecting executives, 
either for promotion from within or for employment from outside the organi- 
zation. Only three firms replying to the writer’s questionnaire stated using 
any tests for executive selection. Several companies are at present engaged in 
research on test construction and validation. 
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One company reported experiments with various tests for executive posi- 
tions, which showed that at least 80 per cent of the items in the majority 
of tests are “deadwood.” The technique employed, while not described in 
detail, involved giving a large battery of tests to a known group and measur- 
ing the relationship of each individual test item with criteria of executive 
accomplishment. A reliable and valid test has been standardized for super- 
visory employees. An executive of this company expressed the view that the 
main reason why psychological tests are not more widely used in selecting ex- 
ecutives is the inadequacy of statistical techniques ordinarily used. Obvi- 
ously, with 80 per cent of the test items irrelevant to success on the job, 
correlations of total test scores with work achievement would mean little. 
This company has found it desirable to weight the test heavily with items of 
particular significance to their own organization, indicating again the general 
thesis of this paper, the need for limitations of selection specifically for each 
particular case. 

One of the large chain stores reported successful use of a test originally 
designed for selecting store managers, which is being extended in some divi- 
sions to include the selection of supervisors and superintendents. 

There are two types of tests, according to the method of administering 
the test, that have been used for the purpose of executive selection. One is 
the objective or laboratory test, which can be given individually, or simultane- 
ously to large groups. The other must be given individually by means of the 
interview or questionnaire method. Sufficient data is not at hand, however, to 
make a conclusive case for tests in selecting executives. 


Rating Scales 


There are many individual differences, significant for selection purposes, 
capable of objective investigation and measurement. Physical facts, such as 
age, sex, height, weight and health can be determined satisfactorily in this 
way. Certain forms of behavior, general intelligence, and certain mental 
reactions can be measured objectively by means of psychological tests with 
sufficient accuracy. Several forms of ability, such as arithmetical ability, 
can be determined quite accurately through standardized tests. However, 
many human characteristics have not yet yielded to satisfactory economical 
measurement by means of objective tests or factual investigations. These 
must be estimated or judged by some other method such as the interview 
or rating scale. The interview, while desirable in certain cases, is a costly 
method, and either need not be used for evaluating many of these qualities, 
or can be used more effectively in doing so when aided by the rating scale. 

Rating scales are the second most important of the techniques used in 
selecting executives, particularly in the larger companies. Only the interview 
method for employment from outside the organization, and personal acquaint- 
ance method for selection from within, are more widely used. Slightly over 
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half of the cooperating firms reported using rating scales for executive selec- 
tion. Several had formerly used them, but had discontinued their use. 

Rating scales have many uses in connection with selecting executives. A 
growing number of companies hold periodic ratings of all members of their 
organization. The frequency of these ratings varies from once every three 
months to once a year. Reports from executives on the men under their 
supervision frequently include a rating of the executive or employee. These 
ratings are posted to the employee’s qualification card, and afford a ready 
measure of his development. Candidates under consideration for promotion 
to supervisory or higher executive positions are usually rated as one means 
of evaluating their qualifications. And finally, rating scales are an important 
adjunct to the interview, tending to give it direction and definiteness. 

The advantages of rating scales over methods of evaluating an in- 
dividual’s total make-up in the usual way apply in appraising executives and 
potential executives as well as for non-executive employees. The principal 
ones are: the difficulty of making an accurate appraisal of a man by con- 
sidering all of his characteristics together ; the danger of being unduly influ- 
enced by appearances or by certain more obvious traits and overlooking others 
of equal importance; and the failure to secure comparable records of the 
appraisal when made by the ordinary method. Rating scales tend to overcome 
these dangers, but in practice involve difficulties of their own, in construc- 
tion of the scales; in getting executives to make effective use of them; in 
determination of the values to be assigned to ratings by different members 
of the organization ; and the difficulty in utilizing information on rating scales 
in making selections. 


Progress Reports 


An individual’s conduct on the job, his development and rate of progress 
in the organization, and impressions he makes upon those with whom he 
works, are all used as guides in judging his executive potentialities. In fact, 
this is the prevailing method in use today. Reports from executives concern- 
ing the men in their departments are often secured at periodic intervals. The 
information contained in these reports is either posted to the individual’s 
qualification card, or filed in his personal record folder. 

These reports are of two principal forms—letter reports and rating 
scales. The letter form is preferred by many because of its greater flexibility. 
Even when rating scales are in use, there seems to be no reason why addi- 
tional information in letter form should not accompany the scale report. 

Often, the form of rating scale used makes provision for grading the 
man in his present position. This may include recommendations of indi- 
viduals qualified for promotion to supervisory or higher executive positions. 
Another element sometimes included in the report form is a provision for 
evaluating the potential ability of the man, whether he has reached his limit 
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of growth, has a promising future, or exceptionally good executive potentiali- 
ties. The value of this will depend upon the ability of the supervisor to judge 
these qualities, and the care exercised in doing so. 

In addition to the periodic ratings and reports, many firms at irregular 
intervals call for informal reports and recommendations concerning potential 
executives. A widely used practice is to have certain higher executives make 
a point of frequently interviewing different executives and those under con- 
sideration for executive positions. Reports on these informal interviews 
either in letter or rating scale form, are sent in and consolidated with the 
individual’s personal records. 


Surveys 


There is growing recognition of the importance of proper handling of 
the human element as an integral part of executive duties. Certain aspects 
of an executive’s ability to deal with people successfully will be disclosed by 
means of the reports and ratings previously mentioned, but others require 
a different technique of analysis. A questionnaire survey of workers’ atti- 
tudes toward executives and the organization is helpful for this purpose. 
Experiments conducted at the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, and in other companies, have disclosed the important part played by 
minor executives in determining the attitude of the workers. So much so in 
fact, that the worker’s attitude may be taken as a measure of the executive’s 
success in dealing with the human element. It appears likely that this ap- 
proach to the problem of judging executive ability has as yet undiscovered 
possibilities. At least, it is in line with present tendencies of evaluating actual 
behavior which is significant to success in executive positions. 


Interviews 


In employing executives from outside the organization, the interview is 
the most widely, and frequently the only, method used. When selection is 
made from within the company ranks, it may occupy a less conspicuous but 
none the less important place. It should not, however, be considered a method 
opposed to the others, but merely as one important part of a comprehensive 
plan for selecting executives, to be supported by tests, rating scales, reports, 
and records wherever possible. Interviewing techniques have been well dis- 
cussed in the Handbook of Business Administration’ and other publications, 
so this paper will consider only certain points relating to the use of the inter- 
view in executive selection. 

The interview technique is used in several ways for this purpose. It may 
constitute the major method of evaluating a candidate, as in many cases of 
employment from outside. For this purpose, it can be the means of evaluat- 
ing a candidate’s appearance and manners, forcefulness, brilliance in conversa- 


~ ‘Donald, W. J., editor. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. 
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tion, attitude towards the organization’s type of work, outside interests and 
hobbies, disagreeable mannerisms, and handicaps. Personality difficulties will 
frequently be uncovered by a skilled interviewer. It is too much to expect the 
interview to determine how honest, dependable, loyal, or persistent a person 
is, although certain of these qualities are now being attacked by the inter- 
view method. Of course, it will cover the usual checking and inquiry into 
the candidate’s personal history, home life, and social attitudes. 

The interview may be used as a basis for reports or ratings on indi- 
viduals within the organization. Interviews of this type may be more or less 
formal. Sometimes a higher official schedules regular interviews in his office 
with promising employees. In other cases informal contacts are made with 
the men in their own department. 

When questionnaire surveys of employee attitudes are made, such as 
those previously described, the interview is normally used to secure informa- 
tion called for in the questionnaire. And finally, certain forms of tests are 
administered by means of a well-planned interview. The basic plan upon 
which such tests operate is a series of questions or problems designed to call 
forth answers which will indicate the extent to which the individual possesses 
certain qualities under examination. The test must be given individually by 
the interview method, because the questions to be asked, after the interview is 
once under way, depend upon answers previously given. At the present time 
the interview is still the mainstay of executive selection techniques, although 
its results can be greatly enhanced by proper use of the other methods previ- 
ously discussed. 


Planning Future Executive Requirements 


The prevailing method used in planning future executive requirements is 
to decentralize it by placing responsibility for this duty on the executive in 
charge of each department. In some cases reliance is placed upon the system 
of understudies and junior executives in use providing automatically for the 
necessary amount of executive material. In a few cases the work has been 
more centralized. One plan is to have an executive trainer or director of per- 
sonnel, usually a vice president, who plans for executive needs. In other 
organizations, at the time of the periodic personnel audit the man available 
and those who will be needed at each different level of the organization is con- 
sidered. In practically all cases, the method of determining future require- 
ments seems to be based upon the company’s budget and plans for expansion. 

All but a few of the firms reported that, owing to depressed business 
conditions, employment of men to receive long periods of training had practi- 
cally ceased. The reasons given for this varied. Inability to forecast future 
requirements under present conditions of uncertainty, a surplus of good men 
now unemployed, a surplus of competent men already available within the 
organization, and the slowing up of expansion programs, were the chief rea- 
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sons mentioned. A few companies stated that employment for future execu- 
tive positions was being maintained, but at a retarded rate, or only under 
certain limited circumstances. 

Selection of executives is essentially a problem of top management, in 
which the personnel department acts chiefly in an advisory and facilitating 
capacity. Selection should be based on something more accurate than per- 
sonal opinion and observation. Further studies of organization and personnel 
are needed. Executive job analyses are practicable and should be developed. 
The interview is still the backbone of selection techniques, but it can be made 
more effective by proper use of personnel records, rating scales, tests, reports 
and organization surveys. Further progress in the development of each of 
these methods is to be looked for in the near future. 


Training Executives 


By Joun A. Stevenson, Vice President 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


A CASUAL survey of the critical problems which are facing executives in 

business and industry today clearly reveals the need for effective leader- 
ship. Not since the beginning of the twentieth century has there been such a 
variety of problems in the solution of which we need leaders of wide experi- 
ence and broad training. 

We shall assume that the term executive applies to one who directs one or 
more persons. This discussion, however, particularly in regard to the char- 
acteristics of the executive, applies rather to leading junior and senior execu- 
tives than to employees who hold minor executive positions. 

Many competent observers predict that today’s situation will develop a 
type of leadership different from that which we envisage today when we use 
the term “executive.” Arthur E. Morgan, President of Antioch College, 
sounds a note worthy of consideration. “Our leaders in industry,” says 
Morgan, “will be sophisticated.” As the leader becomes so, “he will not be 
satisfied with a single result of his activities, but will be concerned with all 
their effects. He will require that the product he sells shall have essential 
worth, that the lives of his employees and associates shall be fulfilled and not 
thwarted by their association with him, that his work shall have a refining 
and health-giving influence on his community, on his field of endeavor, and 
on his times.” 

It would seem unnecessary to discuss the value of the human factor in 
management and the importance of a genuine interest in the employees by 
the major executives, were it not for the reported findings of surveys such 
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as that made by Donald A. Laird.? The results of these surveys seem to differ 
from the usual delineation of the characteristics which make for success in- 
cluded in most of the training courses for executives. 


Characteristic Traits 


Leading executives have abundant confidence in their own ability. They 
are good judges of men and are also able to form accurate judgments concern- 
ing future trends. A willingness to make decisions and a desire to formulate 
plans to get action promptly, standing by them without passing the buck, are 
very noticeable characteristics. The leading executive is usually a good mixer 
and deals with men direct, a straight from the shoulder operator. He is 
usually free from prejudice, largely because his first impulse is to get facts. 
While seeking advice of his associates, he usually makes his own decision. 
He is perfectly willing to explain the reasons back of his conclusions and 
secretly hopes they will be enthusiastically approved by his associates. If they 
are understood, well and good—but his conclusions usually stand.’ He gives 
directions clearly. He is willing to delegate responsibility and with it cor- 
responding authority. He can criticize without rancor. He is usually very 
energetic with considerable drive, can evaluate, and can discipline. 

We all realize that the average executive may fall far short of perfection 
as far as personal characteristics are concerned. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a survey should show that half of the executive group under con- 
sideration have had tempers or took little interest in the problems of their 
employees. They succeeded in spite of these characteristics—not because of 
them. 

The executive of the future must be interested in two products of his 
organization—the product he manufactures to sell and the human product. 
There has always been a difference of opinion as to the value of executive 
training. It is true that a great many of our most noteworthy executives de- 
veloped themselves. We may even say they trained themselves for the job 
with the aid of their associates. In these cases, the law of the survival of the 
fittest operated. Likewise it must not be presumed that a training course, no 
matter how thoroughly it has been organized, will alone make an executive. 
The process is far too complicated to admit a solution so simple. 

We all admire the self-made executive who has overcome serious diffi- 
culties in reaching his position. However, the boast of certain types of execu- 
tives that their success was entirely the result of their own efforts sometimes 
tempts us to counter with the remark that “it illustrates just another one of 
the hazards of unskilled labor.” 

Conditions in the world have changed and, while executive training does 
not guarantee future prominence in the business world any more than a col- 
lege education guarantees future success, we must soon come to a realization 





1 Laird, op. cit., p. 11. 
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of the necessity for and the advantages of some form of organized training 
for executives. 


The Training Program 


An analysis of the human balance sheets of business and industry in the 
past few decades will show an outrageous waste in human resources. Much 
of this is due to lack of executive leadership. A good executive well selected 
helps business for all. A well selected, well trained employee, rightly placed, 
aids business. The training program should be comprehensive enough to in- 
clude in its domain every executive and every employee. The executive train- 
ing program should have a dual objective: 


1. The development and training of the executives now on the job. 
2. It should evolve a technique for finding and developing potential 
executives, 


The purpose of executive training is to assist leaders of business in do- 
ing their job more effectively by means of a definite program. It is an organ- 
ized method for collecting and making available effective ways of getting the 
job done. Moreover, on the basis of actual results, it is now accepted as a 
worthwhile function of business and industry. Needless to say, training pro- 
grams vary widely among different industries, in different organizations, and 
for different types of work in the same organization. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company conducts a 14-day course on 
the production end of life insurance management. The job of the manager 
has been fully analyzed. His duties are set down in outline form. Of course 
the three main duties are to select, train and supervise agents. This course is 
given in Philadelphia by the agency executives in cooperation with the agency 
training department and highly successful managerial leaders from the field. 
Field work is done in Philadelphia under supervision. The managers in train- 
ing are required to recruit agents. Other topics such as the following have 
been developed: 


Keeping agents in production 
Contests 

Office routine 

Technique of teaching 
Helping discouraged agents 
Agency meetings 


AY PE P 


This course has met with a hearty reception. Those who have taken the course 
feel that even though the time was short, a fair conception of their job as 
managers or supervisors was developed. 
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A year ago the Penn Mutual appointed four regional superintendents of 
agencies, the four covering the entire United States. Their job is to super- 
vise, under the direction of the superintendent of agencies and vice-president 
in charge of the agencies, the managerial staff of the company. They not 
only supervise the production of business but the business routine of the 
offices. Their job was analyzed and the duties clearly set forth. Then for 
three months they were taught their job by the agency officers in cooperation 
with the training department. All the course material for our managerial 
course was included in their training program, including the agents’ course 
in selling, and office routine. The detail and completeness of the course can 
be illustrated by the fact that since in all probability the regional superintend- 
ents would be called upon for talks and addresses, we had as a definite part 
of the course the preparation of talks which could be given before life insur- 
ance associations and such clubs as the Kiwanis and Rotary. 

Executive training, like any other type of education, is difficult to evalu- 
ate. The Penn Mutual feels amply repaid for its time, effort and expense in- 
vested in this enterprise. In the short time the regional superintendents have 
been in the field, their performance has shown conclusively that they know 
what their job is and how to do it. Incidentally, since these courses have been 
given the agency officers have a clearer notion of what is proper to require 
of managers and other agency officers. What evidence there is from other 
fields seems to show clearly that the training for executives pays good 
dividends. 


Administrative Organization for Training Executives 


A leading executive of the company should be in charge of training. He 
may, of course, delegate the task, but its operation should be under his direct 
supervision or under the direct supervision of a high official, who has a voice 
in the policy making of the business. 

The actual work of training is essentially a line executive’s job. The 
training department should assist in the organization of the material to be 
studied and the program to be followed. It can assist by showing methods 
of teaching and other instruction technique. The training department may 
conduct several courses, particularly the general or background courses. The 
training executive will develop a greater opportunity for himself if he spends 
most of his time helping others, particularly the line officers, to do their train- 
ing job well. The training is properly considered a staff function. Inciden- 
tally, if this point of view is maintained, it places the executive in charge of 
training in a higher position administratively. 

One of the big jobs of the training executive is to make everyone in the 
organization “training minded.” The training department should check train- 





1 Copies of an outline of the Penn Mutual managerial course and a schedule of studies for 
regional superintendents of agencies are on file in the Association library. 
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ing work done by the line executives. This should be done with the attitude 
of a helper and a cooperator rather than as an inspector. It is necessary to 
have a check on training for the line executive often slights the job of train- 
ing because of the routine of his job. He may also have his fingers crossed 
on the whole idea of training, particularly if his superiors question its value. 

The subject matter of the courses depends on the field of business and 
the specific responsibility of the executive. The commodity of the industry, of 
course, will come in for a sizable portion of the course. The technique of 
training on the job is one of the essential elements of any training course, for 
it is by this method that much of the most effective instruction will be carried 
out. Other methods of instruction such as classroom courses, conferences, 
conventions, lectures, correspondence courses, extension courses, may also 
form a part of the program. 

It is often contended that good men will find their way to the top, with- 
out formal training. This scarcely proves true under present conditions. A 
great deal of talent is hopelessly submerged, lost in the shuffle or blinded in 
the non-opportunity job. Men employed by business and industry are entitled 
to an opportunity to show what they can do and some form of organized 
training helps materially to provide this opportunity. 

The real leaders of business and industry are looking and even searching 
for people who can and will accept responsibility and can come through. 
Training as a part of this program will do much toward promoting the capable 
and eliminating the unfit. The potential leaders will respond to training— 
the unfit will find the rigor of a well organized and supervised executive 
training program wholly incompatible with their predilection to ease their way 
through life, without really ever making a sincere effort to prepare them- 
selves to do a worthwhile job in a masterful fashion. An effective program 
of executive training will no doubt cause a high turnover of the unfit. 

Responsibility may, and perhaps often does, gravitate to those capable 
of accepting it. A thorough-going training program under the direction of a 
high executive will create many new avenues by which and through which 
the law of gravitation can operate for the men of industry. A training pro- 
gram extends facilities for those interested and qualified to make advance- 
ments commensurate with their ability, capacity, ambition and industry. 

Training cannot guarantee that a man will win the race for success in 
the world of affairs. What it can do is remove the shackles which bind the 
man in the routine job so that he at least has a chance to run, 
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